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drawing and writing, and when with continual
practice his skill began to increase, his mother
determined that he should seriously study art.
Consequently, he was sent regularly, though he
continued to live at home, to the studio of Van
der Weilen in Philadelphia. Here for three years
he received a rigorous training. The class was
small and Van der Weilen, a native of Antwerp,
was able to give him a great deal of personal
attention. These years provided, with the ex-
ception of a few sporadic lessons later at the
Art League in New York, the whole of his su-
pervised training. He found his own style and
his own technique in later years without in-
struction.

After the "Van der Weilian course of sprouts,"
as he called his years of study, he nearly allowed
his artistic interests to perish. Steady work in
his father's leather business was not conducive
to art and had it not been for a fortunate and
almost accidental recrudescence of ambition, he
would probably have developed into a respect-
able business man. A visit to the little known
Virginia island Chincoteague, however, inspired
him to write and illustrate an article on its peo-
ple and their customs. This article was sent to
Scribner's Monthly and attracted the attention
of Roswell Smith, one of the magazine's owners,
who encouraged him to come to New York and
to devote himself to illustration. Urged by
Smith's enthusiasm, and with the approval of his
parents, he went to New York in the fall of 1876.
There he found that life was considerably more
difficult than he had imagined. Smith's encour-
agement proved to be more verbal than ac-
tual. Neither Scribner's nor the other maga-
zines were so hospitable as to receive many of
his productions. He was discouraged, but dis-
couragement only made him more obstinately
determined to conquer. He was handicapped by
an ignorance of the proper technique; he had
ideas, but he could not work them up in a way
suitable to the magazines. He labored however,
patiently and endlessly; he studied, when he had
time, at the Art Students' League; and he made
the acquaintance of other artists who gave him
valuable advice. It was just at this period that
American magazines were becoming more and
more notable for their illustrations, and they
were, therefore, offering every opportunity to
artists. New York was full of capable men, and
the whole atmosphere was one of experiment
and improvement. Pyle fell in with Abbey, who
had just risen into prominence, with A. B. Frost,
with F. S. Church, and with others, all of whom
gave him aid and encouragement. His sketches
began to find favor, even though they had to be
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redrawn before they could be reproduced. He
bent every effort to acquire a new proficiency,
and finally, after more than a year's struggle,
Charles Parsons, art editor for Harper & Broth-
ers, permitted him to work up one of his own
ideas. The picture was successful, was accepted,
and was reproduced as a double-page cut, "The
Wreck in the Offing," in Harper's Weekly, Mar.
9, 1878. From this time his advance was rapid,
and by 1880, when he had returned to Wilming-
ton, he was well established in his profession.

At home the intensity of his work did not di-
minish. His ties with the magazines were now
strong, and he was kept supplied with plenty to
do. In April 1881 he married Anne Poole and
settled comfortably and securely under his own
rooftree. There was nothing Bohemian or ex-
travagant in his habits. Never was there artist
who took his art more seriously, but his serious-
ness never interfered with his domestic life. He
was devoted to his family, which became a large
one, and he enjoyed the social life of the com-
munity. He had an enormous capacity for work,
but he had also the ability to finish all that lay
before him and to lead, at the same time, a nor-
mal life. His jovial manner, his high spirits, and
his unfailing kindliness made him everywhere
popular, so that his large form and benevolent
face were well known in Wilmington circles.
The thirty remaining years of his life were
packed with one accomplishment after another.
He continued, of course, to make illustrations
for all the important magazines, though the ma-
jor portion of this kind of work was done for
the Harper publications. He was particularly
successful in delineating the characters and
events of early American history, concerning
which his knowledge, gained by omnivorous
reading, was amazing. His pictures for Wood-
row Wilson's Washington (1897) and History of
the American People (1902 ), as well as for Henry
Cabot Lodge's Story of the Revolution (1898),
all of which appeared first in periodicals, are his
masterpieces in this line. They portray with ac-
curacy and spirit, but with a distinct romantic
air, the life of colonial days. In the same vein,
but more delicate and certainly more esthetical-
ly pleasing, were the decorations for Holmes's
OneHoss Shay (1892) and Dorothy Q (1893)-
These were pen-and-inks, and show his consum-
mate mastery of that technique. In black and
white, oils, or in colors, he was always compe-
tent and often admirable, but in pen-and-inks he
showed his real supremacy. When the new
process for reproducing pictures in color came
into being, Pyle was one of the first in the field.
Notable among his productions after this new
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